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PUSSY WON’T HURT YOU. 


Here is James, tying to cure little Anna of her| sank deeply into his mind. 


foolish fears about a cat, 


to his arm, almost afraid to trust even his word, 


that “‘pussy will neither bite or scratch her.’’|of her dying words, ‘‘ Be good.” 
She loves James and always flies to him for pro-| thought of what is expressed in the following lines 
He is a bold ‘ 
fearless fellow, while his little.sister is afraid even 


tection, if anything alarms her. 


of her shadow. 


of her. 


Now suppose that James, instead of being so 


gentle with his little sister, were to invent al 
kinds of ways to frighten her. 


reason. 
stances. 


gitl or boy of any sense who is properly brough 
up, will ever be afraid of ‘‘the dark.” 


unnatural to you, when you are left alone withou 


your fancied ghost will be an old gown, or pair, o 
pantaloons, hanging over the chair or table! 
isa much better way than to lie quaking in bed 


more frightened every minute. 
try it next time- you begin te turn coward. H. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 


LETTER TO A LITTLE SON. 


letter from Papa. As I have afew minutes to 
spare, I will give them to you and other little boys 
who may read the Companion. You like stories, 
and I will tell you one in this letter. Twenty 
years ago I knew a boy, nine years older than you, 
who loved his mother dearly. This was right. 


He is pulling her along| years, he has walked into the fields in moonlight 
by her apron step by step, while she clings closely | evenings, and he has looked up to see the twinkling 


But you see he is going the right Then guide me, my mother, in paths well approved 
way to work to cure her of this weakness. He | In virtue and purity onward to heaven. 

doesn’t take up the cat and rudely thrust it into 
her arms, or lap, telling her she is a little goose 
to be afraid of her—(that is the way I have seen 
some brothers do.) No, he tries to convince her 
that pussy may be a safe playfellow. Bye and 
bye she will be willing to go near enough to stroke 
her back, or pass her little soft hand over her ears, 
and then she will join in the laugh against herself, 
and wonder why she should ever have been afraid 


Such as jumping 
at her in the dark, when she was going up stairs, 
or putting on some hideous mask, or making 
strange noises at the door, or scratching on the 
wall with his nails to make her think it was a 
mouse—why, the consequence would be, that she| what God tells you to do in the Bible. 
would be a coward all her life time, and very 
‘likely he might at some time or other frighten} je of God. 
her into a fit, or deprive her suddenly of her 
I have heard of a great many such in- 
I heard of a little boy who was made an 
idiot for life, by being frightened with foolish 
noises, and then shut up in the dark. No little 


If you 
ever think you see any thing that looks strange or 


alight, just walk straight up to it, aad ten to one 
This 


thinking of hobgoblins, and growing more and 
I advise you to 


My dear William,—I suppose that you have 
been looking into the Youth’s Companion, for a 


BOSTON, Aprii 21, 1837. 

and try to make her happy, by being kind and 
pleasant, and useful. That boy was awakened 
one cold winter’s night, and told that he must 
get up, if he wanted to see his mother before she 
died. He was very sorry to hear that his own 
dear mother was dying. He cried when he 
thought that he would have no mother to take care 
of him. The afternoon before she died, she 
beckoned to that boy, her little son, to come to 
her bed side. She could not speak aloud, she 
was so weak and choked with phlegm, which she 
could not throw off. When she saw her son, she 
tried to speak but could only whisper two words, 
‘** Be good.”’. ‘This was all she could say, And it 
was enough since she could not add toit. His 
mother died, and that little boy was filled with 
grief. But those soft whispered words coming 
from the stiffened lips of his mother, ‘‘ Be good,” 
Often, when in after 


stars, he has thought of his departed mother and 
And he has 


‘* If spirits e’er hover over those whom they loved, 
If favors like this to immortals are given, 








He did not think, that God alone by his Spirit, 
could thus guide him to heaven, where he had rea- 
soff to believe his dear mother had gone, But no 
doubt, the thoughts of his departed mother and her 
solemn, dying whisper, ‘‘ Be good,” had a great 
‘Tntiuence over his raind. Aad, I think, that thot 
boy, when he became a man, was, in some degree, 
what his mother desired that he might be, as she 
whispered these words in his'ear, just as her soul 
was ready to go where all good people go after 
they die. 

Now, my dear William, it is my constant desire 
that you may ‘‘ be good.” If you are truly good 
you will be like the Saviour. You will Jove God 
more than you love your papa and mama or little 
sisters and more than you love any body else, yea, 
more than you love yourself. You will try to do 
You will 
You will love the peo- 
You will love the holy Sabbath. 
You will hate sin because it is hateful to God. 
You will love to pray to God, not only when you 
go to bed at nights but many times through the 
day. You will love to be like Jesus Christ, and 
to do all the good you can, to every body. It 
would give me and your dear mother more joy to 
see you becoming good, like John Moony Mead, 
than to be assured that you would grow up to be 
very rich and great in this world. 

You are a little boy, only six years old, but you 
are older than Joha Mooney. You have a pre- 
cious soul to save. Delay not to repent of your 
>|sins and to love God with all your heart. 

From your dear Papa, A. G. D. 


love to read the Bible. 
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NARRATIVE. 








From the New Yerker- 
LUCY CARROL. 
A SKETCH. 
«¢ Take back the bowl—take back the bowl— 
Reserve it for polluted lips; 

















I would not bow a stainless soul 
Beneath its dark and foul eclipse.”’ 
‘* Lucy, my child,” said Mrs. Carrol, ‘‘ do you 
know it is whispered that George Durwoved is 


forming habits of dissipation? I would not grieve 





And if you love your mother, you will obey her 
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and when even Durwood’s friends are forced to 
acknowledge that he is altered, we have reason to 
fear that our ingej.ious and high minded fiend is 
indeed listening with a charmed ear to the voice 
of that syren, the end of whose song is destruction. 
You have heard these reports, my ehild?”’ 

A slight quiver came over the lip of the young 
girl,—who stood silent before her mother, as pale, 
and certainly as beautiful asthe most exquisite statue. 
juifting her moistened blue eye to her mother, 
while an unwonted energy kindled it, she answered, 

‘* Yes, mother, Durwoed’s enemies have not 
been slow in coining such reports for my ear. I 
know—I have heard them all—but I do not be- 
lieve them.” 

Lucy,—the innocent, the lovely, the confiding 
Lucy, spoke but as she thought. In her heart of 
hearts she could not believe that he whose nature 
was so noble, so generous—who evinced so many 
correct feelings and priaciples, and possessed in 
an eminent degree all manly qualifications—she 
could not believe that.he, by any possible tempta- 
tion, could yield to the baleful insinuations of the 
destroyer, and degrade the diguity of manhood 
below the beasts that perish. 

And why was it, that amid the censures and 
harsh judgment of the world, the secret regret of 
friends, and open attacks of foes, Lucy shrined 
deeper in her heart the image of her lover? She 
loved him—and her heart enshrouced in the mantle. 
of devotion, clung with increased tenacity to its 
object; and the light of affection shone warmer 
and brighter as the shadows of evil closed darker 
around her beloved, , 

Constancy 14 @ striking and peculiarly beantifal 
trait in the character of woman—and in love, like 
Lucy’s, there is surpassing strength. It has noth- 
ing gross nor earthly in its yearnings, for its source 
is in the purest fountains of the heart. Alas for 
the sumless riches laid on the altar of love! It is 
seldom worthy of its offerings. ; 

But—lI was present at that bridal; for Lucy did 
become the wife of George Durwood. 1 marked 
the smile of conscious triumph and exulting love, 
as before God’s altar he plighted that deep vow to 
be to her husband, coniforter and protecter for- 
ever. And she—the gentle being at his side,—I 


saw her look of trust and entire confidence when 


she gave her hand to him with whom she had 
chosen to tread life’s crowded path. I watehed 
that widowed mother, too, when she@gave up her 
only darling to an untried guardianship. There 
was sorrow in the tones of her fond and tearful 
blessing on that fair voung bride, who was thus 
in her tenderest years leaving the shelter and 
guidance of a mother’s love forever. And I heard 
too, the solemn injunction she gave as she com 
mitted her precious charge into other hands—that 
he should deal truly and kindly with her, as he 
hoped God’s blessing. I heard all, and I turned 


sciously creeping into my eyes. An ill omened 
melancholy came over me, but I strove to banish 
it, for why should I dim that fairy picture of hap- 
piness with my tears. 

I have said that Lucy Carrol became the wife 
of Durwood—and alas! she became his victim alse. 
The blight fell early on the rose, and the worm 
revelled amid its leaves. We need not trace 
George Durwood on his erring path of folly an@ 
dissipation; enough that he did bow down his 
high spirit at the unholy shrine of intemperance. 

But Lucy—she who in the trusting earnestness 
of her pure heart had thrown all on the ‘ venture 
of his vow ”—she was made to feel the perishing. 





you Lucy—yet it is well to warn you of danger; 


of all that was bright noble and ele, ated—it was 


aside to conceal the tears which were uncon - 
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hers to feel in its most refined bitterness the keen 
and withering blight of disappointment when she 
looked on him she called her husband. _ 

For a long time, Lucy’s believing spirit sustain- 
ed her under her heavy trial; for one hope clung 
even as an anchor to her soul—the hope that he 
would reform—for he-loved her too well, she 
thought, to make her unhappy. Alas, deceived 
woman! Love may be strong, but the love of the 
wine cup hath a mightier power. But the truth 
came at last. That which Lucy had thought it a 
gin to think on, now stood before her, a lamentable 
and sure rea!ity—her husband was an irreciaima- 
ble drunkard! 

Lucy died early—but not before the last ray of 
hope was quenched in that stricken bosom, and a 
deathlike withering had come over her heart—not 
until every beautiful flower of affection had droop- 
ed and withered away, and all her generous and 
devoted feelings had given place to loathing and 
indifference. Her last moments were unsoothed 
by the voice of a husband’s affection—though at 
times, indeed, a bloated visage, with haggard, 
expressionless eye, would bend over her couch 
and mutter words of inebriety and disgusting fond- 
ness; but with a look of abhorrence she motioned 
him away who had once been her blessing and de- 


light. 
Let woman—lovely, devoted, confiding woman, 
avoid the ‘‘ appearance of evil.”"—Let her beware 


of the revel, the wine cup, the feast—for vice and 
intemperance are ever found in the train. Let 
hef remember that in uniting her destiny with a 
drunkard’s she is drawing on herself a dreadful 
doom, and incurring the heaviest curse of heaven. 
It is like linking truth with perfidity—the dove 
with the vulture; it is the wedlock of purity and 
pollution—beauty and the pestilence. Let woman 
beware of the Intemperate. ' 
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PERSEVERANCE; OR, THE LOST SHILLING. 


It was about eleven o’clock in*tMé niorning of a 
summer’s day that a dozen or more persons were 
seen all of them walking slowly backwards and 
forwards close to the palisades of Squire Allen’s 
garden. Every head was bent downwards, and 
every eye intently fixed upon the ground, so that 
it was clear something was lost, which they were 
endeavoring to find. 

There was a girl about twelve years old, in a 
black bonnet and check apron, carrying a child in 
her arms; an old woman, with a yellow handker- 
chief over her shoulders, with a basket; half a 
dozen children of different ages; a poor man, 
dressed in an old fustian jacket and trousers; a 

«decent looking servant girl; and two lads, one 
dressed in brown, and the other in blue. 

** What ig the matter?” said alady who was 

assing. The servant dropping a courtesy, told 
er that the girl in the black bonnet, carrying the 
child, had dropped a shilling. ‘‘ She ought to be 
more careful,” replied the lady, and passed on. 

** What are you all looking for?” inquired a 
gentleman on horseback, reining in his horse for 
amoment. ‘‘ Fora shilling, sir,” said the poor 
man, ‘‘ that a nurse-gir] has dropped.”” Off rode 
the gentleman on horseback.without speaking ano- 
ther word, thinking that he might perhaps be ex- 
pected to open his purse. 

While the group were employed in their fruit- 
leas search a butcher’s lad came up. A baker 
put down his basket of bread, and a market gar- 
dener stopped his loaded cart. All these asked 
what was the matter and cach had the same reply, 
that a shilling had been lost by agirl. The nurse- 
gitl, the old woman, the poor man, the lads, and 
the children continued their search; and the 
Wutcher, the baker, and the market-gardener, 
— about as diligently as the rest, in the vain 

pe of finding the lost shilling. 

By degrees the group got less and less, and it 
éeemed as though the lost shilling was almost given 





about as industriously as before, was the poor man 
in the fustian jacket and trousers. 

For some time the search was continued, while 
every now and then a passer-by stopped to satisfy 
his curiosity as to what had drawn the group to- 
gether, and the object they had in view. Some 
encouraged them to persevere, while others threw 
cold water upon the matter. 

Thus, at one time dispirited, and at another en- 
couraged, the group walked to and fro until: hope 
seemed once more almost gone. 

Now it happened that a dark cloud for the last 
half-hour had approached the place, and in a little 
time the sky, bright as it had before been, became 
overshadowed. ‘The throng moved away one by 
one, leaving no one behind save the poor man in 
the old fustian jacket and trousers. The shine 
had not prevented him from continuing his search, 
and the shower did not drive him away from this 
undertaking. First on one side the road, and 
then on the other—now among the stones, and now 
among the dock-leaves and grass—he groped 
about with undiminished perseverance in search of 
the lost shilling. 

When the storm was over, the girl with the 
child in her arms, who, though she had given 
over looking herself for the lost coin, still hovered 
about the place in case any one else should find it, 
came once more to the spot. The shower had no 
doubt washed away the dirt from the spot where 
the shilling lay, for the poor man had examined 
the place before twenty times ever without discov- 
ering the coin; but no sooner did he approach the 
spot, when the shower had subsided, than he 
cried, ‘‘ Here it is at last!”” and, stooping to the 
ground, picked up the lost shilling. 
It would be hard to say whether the poor man 
or the nurse-girl was the most happy as he put the 
shilling into her hand. ‘‘Be more careful of 
your money, my lass,”’ said he; ‘‘for another 
time you may not be lucky enough to find it.” 

From time to time the tutor of Squire Allen’s 
sons, who was a kind-hearted and pious man, 
having heard of the loss, had observed from “a 
window the different people who had been looking 
after the shilling, and the moment he saw it picked 
up he hastened out of the house to speak to the 
poor man. 

‘** You have given yourself much trouble about 
that shilling,” said he to the poor man, just as the 
latter was walking away, and hindered yourself 
sadly.” ‘‘ Why, as to that, sir,” replied the 
man, ‘‘ I shall perhaps make it up before the day 
is over; I have got children of my own, and one 
of them goes out nursing; she conldn’t lose a 
shilling without losing her place too, and it might, 
perhaps, be the same with the girl, yonder.” 

‘* You are a kind-hearted man,”’ said the tutor, 
putting his hand into his pocket and pulling out a 
shilling; ‘‘there, take that; I never parted with 
a shilling with more pleasure in my life.” The 
poor man in the old fustian jacket and trousers re- 
turned thanks, and walked off one way, while the 
tutor walked the other. Just as the tutor had 
opened the gate, leading into the shrubbery he 
met Squire Allen’s two sons, the one about 
seven, and the other nine years old, and to them 
he gave the whole account of the lost shilling. 

Now it was a rare case for him to relate any 
occurrence to the boys without pointing out some 
advantage that might be gained from it; so, as 
soon as the tale of the lost shilling had been told, 
he added the following remarks:— ~ 


’ 


practise it. 


him, for perseverance will overcome difficulties. 





over; but, among the few that remained groping 


“Tt will be our own fault if we cannot learn a 
lesson from this affair of the lost shilling. Perse- 
verance is a very valuable quality, and the suc- 
cess of the poor man ought to encourage us to 


‘“When he set about the matter, he was resolved 
to go through with it; the difficulty did not hinder 


Others came and went away, but not so with the 
poor man; he still persevered in his search for 
the lost shilling. Neither did the different opinions 
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continued his search through good report and 
through ill report, and patiently persevered in the 
object he had in view. The sun shone and the 
shower fell, but neither the one nor the other 
drove him from his purpose; fifty times over had 
he examined every spot, yet still he persevered 
and never gave up the pursuit till he had found the 
lost shilling. Let us be ever careful that our ob- 
ject is a good one, and our motive in pursuing it a 
proper one, and then, if we manifest the same per- 
severance, we may hope for the same success that 
attended the poor man in his search after the lost 
shilling.— Youth’s Friend. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 

THE WORD SPOKEN IN SEASON, 

I had once a young friend in whom I felt a deep 
and peculiar interest. She was the child of an 
early companion, who had been called from this 
world at the moment her daughter was most ex- 
posed to its temptations and trials. To shield 
Elizabeth from their influence—to pray that they 
might not have dominion over her—to guard the 
first springs of thought and will, in her youthful 
heart, were subjects sufficiently powerful to recon- 
cile the mother to a continued sojourn in this 
scene of sorrow. But when she heard her Mas- 
ter’s voice, she obeyed it without a doubt or fear, 
her trusting spirit failed not—the promise was to 
her and her children, and He was faithful who 
made it. 

Elizabeth wept bitterly at the grave of her 
mother, and for many months a mourning garb en- 
shrouded her form, and a settled sadness rested 
on her countenance. But the elastic bow was not 
broken, and after nature had been allowed its 
course of sorrow, she returned again to the world, 
to its busy scenes and allurements, with as much 
eagerness and satisfaction, as if death had never 
cast upon her path, its dark and warning shadow. 
Elizabeth had renewed her baptismal vows in 
the rite of confirmation, and before her God, had 
promised to renounce the ‘‘ pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world.” As she stood at the altar in 
ther youthful beauty, subdued, penitent, and bathed 
in tears, a thousand prayers arose that her heart 
might go with her lips, and that she might lead 
the residue of her Christian life, according to this 
beginning. The offering was a sincere, but an 
incomplete offering—there was that sinful keeping 
back a part of the price which has kept so many 
wholly out of heaven. That ‘‘ wicked world,” 
held out its rosy wreath and gilded trifles, and 
decked them in colors so fair, that the serpent 
was concealed. An indulgent father looked with 
fond admiration on the grace and loveliness of his 
child—friends not only looked, but spoke—ande 
regardless world sang the syren song of unmixed 
flattery. 

I found Elizabeth immersed in a ceaseless whirl 
of dissipation. I found her at the same time 
scrupulously observing the Sabbath, and most of 
those ordinances which her religious profession 
enjoined—in short, she was making a most vigor 
ous effort to reconcile the service of God and 
mammon. I asked her if she could engage with 
interest in her devotional reading and other exer- 
cises, when so much of her time was given to com- 
pany. 

‘Oh! certainly,” she replied; ‘‘I never omits 
single religious duty, however much I may be ea 
gaged, or however late I may stay out.” 

I believe this was the case—one evening she 
came home at about twelve o’clock, and after giv- 


the evening, retired to her room. An hour after, 
I was led to her chamber, and found her sitting 
by her table—her lamp burnt dimly before her— 
her Bible was open, and a hymn book lay beside 
it—her head was bent—her fair hair lay upot 
the holy volume, and her whole attitude seemed 
one of deep interest. J approached her—she was 





of people alter his resolution; whether they were 
hopeful or desponding he was not discouraged, he 


sleeping over those hallowed pages! 
I aroused her, and begged her to retire to bed. 








ing an animated description of the amusements of 
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“Ono,” she replied, I must first read my chap- 

ter.’ Yes,the chapter must be read, and the 
evening form passed through; but she had forgot- 

ten how little bodily exercise profiteth, and that it 
js the effectual fervent prayer alone that God has 
romised to her. 

Again was Elizabeth arrayed in the garb of 
fashion, and ready for the amusements of the ball- 
room. As she stood at the glass, placing the last 
rose amidst her clustering locks, she hastily turned 
round and said to me—‘‘ Why, what makes you 
look so sad? What is the matter?”—and she 
threw her arms around my neck and embraced 
me with all the enthusiasm of her young heart. 
“Come, don’t be sad any more—put this lovely 
rose in my hair, and see how sweetly it will look.” 

I kissed her cheek, and as I bade her good 
night, whispered ‘‘ Can you ask God’s blessing on 
the dance, Elizabeth?” She gave me a quick, 
earnest look, and then hurried down the steps. 

At an earlier hour than usual, I heard Eliza- 
beth’s voice at the door. I was in my chamber, 
and when I went down to meet her, I found that 
she had retired to her room. I followed her 
thither, wishing to see her a few moments before 
Islept. She supposed that all the family had re- 
tired; and her door was unlocked.—I entered, 
and found her on her knees before God—her hands 
uplifted and her streaming eyes raised to heaven. 
‘Hear my prayers, I beseech thee, and let my 
cry come before thee.” 

I returned to her room in about half an hour 
and welcomed her home. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘1 
have asked his blessing. In that bewildering ball- 
room, I danced with the merriest, and laughed with 
the loudest; but there was an arrow here:’’—and 
she laid her hand on her heart. 

** *God’s blessing on the dance !’—Why, those 
words rang in my ear at every turn, and I rejoice 
that they still ring there. Oh! if God will forgive 
the past, if he will yet receive me, I will turn my 
back upon all this gilded folly, and lay upon his 
altar, what I once promised to lay there—my 
whole heart.” 

We knelt together, and asked God to strengthen 
the resolution now made in His name. Our pray- 
ers have, we humbly trust, been heard, for among 
the group of lovely disciples, who keep near the 
Lord, walking in his footsteps, and bearing his 
cross, few are more humble, consistent, and de- 
voted, than the once gay and thoughtless Eliza- 
beth G ’ M 





A PRISONER CONVERTED. 

The following interesting account. appeared in 
the Christian Guardian of 1823, and was furnish- 
ed by a gentleman who visited on the Sabbath the 
city prison, in the Newgate of Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of affording religious instruction to the pris- 
oners: 

One youth I gave up as a hopeless case; he 
pretended he could not read, but I discovered he 
read better than any of them He endeavored to 
pick my pockets, and to pull my coat whenever I 
happened to turn round, and has pierced me with 
pins more than once. | bore it all patiently; and, 
instead of causing him to be punished, I expostu- 
lated with him on the folly and wickedness of his 
ways. I also gave him two or three suitable tracts, 
which he promised to read. 

Cold weather comiag on, he had no coat or 
shoes; a common sight in the prison, where some 
indeed were almost naked. I promised him an 
old coat and a pair of shoes, if he would but be- 
come more attentive. The bribe was too tempt- 
ing te be refused; and, after two or three weeks of 
trial, I sent him the coat and shoes. He centin- 
ued promising for some time; but there was 
nothing in his conduct which could induce a per- 
son to hope for an entire reformation. It is the 
duty of teachers, when they meet with such a 
scholar, to present him in fervent prayer before 
the throne of grace; yet, at the same time, to 
watch over him, and to lose no opportunity of 
Communicating suitable advice. This was the 


method adopted on the occasion, and I trust that 
it was not unavailing. However, the term of his 
confinement expired, and he was released. Short- 
ly after, I had occasion“te leave town; and, after 
my return, having been reading the whole of the 
day, I went out in the evening to enjoy a walk. 
My spirits were unusually low. I proceeded along 
one of the public roads for some time; but the 
noise and bustle not suiting my feelings, I turned 
up a narrow, private road, shaded by trees on 
both sides, and interspersed here and there with 
neat, white-washed cottages. On passing one of 
them, I heard the clacking noise of a busy loom, 
and the singing of a light-hearted weaver. When 
I had passed about fifty paces, the door opened, 
and a neatly dressed young man called after me 
by name. Not recognising him, I did not attend 
to him, but proceeded. He ran after me, and 
stopped me. I louked at him. ‘‘ Do you not 
know me, sir?” said he. ‘‘ No, indeed, I do not.” 
‘*Do you not recollect your scholar at Newgate, 
James 2” I looked at him from head to 
foot; but the neatly combed hair, the clean face, 
new shirt, and plain and comfortable suit of 
clothes, had so metamorphosed him, that it was 
with difficulty I could recognise him. ‘Taking me 
most affectionately by the hand, and with tears in 
his eyes, he said, ‘‘Sir, I saw you passing by, 
and could not refrain from coming out to ask your 
pardon for all my unkindness to you; and tothank 
you for all that you and the other young gentle- 
men have said to me while in Newgate. It was a 
sad place, but I thank God that ever I was put 
into it. I shall count that day the happiest in my 
life. I should have bee now, perhaps, living in 
wicke@ness, and probably have come to the gal- 
lows at last. When I got out, I was friendless, 
and without a home. But reflecting on what was 
often told me in Newgate, that Christ is the friend 
of sinners, and ever willing to receive the vilest, 
I prayed to him to support and assist me. I shud- 
dered at the idea of going to rob and pilfer again, 
and determined to work. I got some work and 
isome clothes too; and I have now employment 
enough at this cottage; and I pass away my time 
very happily.” 

The whole circumstance was so surprising and 
so unexpected, that I did not know for some mo- 
ments how to reply tohim. I told him to continue 
instant in prayer, and be constantly watching 
against temptation, for his enemy Satan, was con- 
tinually going about seeking whom to devour; and 
ever to pray to Jesus for faith, and to the Holy 
Spirit for comfort and support. I concluded by 
asking him if I] could be of any service to him. 
‘*T want nothing, thank God,” said he, ‘‘ except 
a Testament.’ I promised to bring him one the 
following day, and returned home rejoicing. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE HINDOO WIFE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

The following interesting account of a little 
Hindoo girl is an extract from a letter written by 
one of the missionaries at Bombay in Hindostan. 
It has never I believe appeared in print. 

‘* One little girl who, though only eight or nine 
years old is married, has lately passed through a 
severe trial of her attachment to the school. Her 
husband, a surly looking youth, determined a few 
weeks ago, on taking her out of school to live with 
him and his mother that she might be early taught 


motherless, but her father readily gave his con- 
sent, as the hasband lived in the same neighbor- 


law took her by force, and kept her close for two 


days. The third day she ‘broke away, and ran 
home to-her father. 


allow her to return to school. 





habits of obedience to them. The little girl was 
nood. She did not wish to go, but her mother-in- 


The case of the poer girl 
excited the sympathy of the whole school, and they 
all, as one begged I would go and see the hus- 
band, that possibly he might be prevailed upon to 
I did so; several of 


the children and the female assistant accompanied 
me. When the child saw us, she first smiled, and 
then burst into tears and came and. sat down by 
the side of my palanquin. A large number was 
soon collected around me. The mother-in-law 
began to complain of the child’s conduct toward 
her. The husband was called; he came with great 
reluctance. I told him 1 had come as a friend; 
and that I hoped, as the assistance of his wife was 
not needed in the family, and she was so unwilling 
to reside with him, and leave the school, he would 
allow her to return; and that I had no doubt but I 
could persuade her to live with him if he would do 
that. He said, she should go to school no more, 
for she had already attended six months and could 
not read (!)_ I asked him if he could read; he said 
no. I asked who among those that were gathered 
around me could read. An old man and a lad. 
came forward. The lad could read indeed, but 
not intelligibly. I gave a book to the little girl 
and desired her to read and to repeat the ten com- 
mandments, both whichshe did. 1 then asked the 
husband if she had not learned very well for six 
months. He said she could read my books, but she 
could not read theirs; and saying he would not 
send her to school again, he turned away. The 
mother and others listened with attention to what ~ 
I said during my stay. The next day, being the 
Sabbath, I was quite surprised to see her at chap- 
el. Her father had sent her out to gather fuel, 
and she had left her basket at the door, and come 
into chapel. After service, I told her she must 
go home, be an obedient child, and not forget 
what she had learnt, but read her books daily. 
Some days ago she came back to school, saying 
that her father allowed her to live with him, and 
attend school again. Joy beamed on every coun- 
tenance in school, for no one was more beloved 
among them. She continues a good child, and is 
quite happy.” 

I hope no child who reads this, will ever say, as 
I heard a little boy not long since. ‘‘ I wish there: 
was not a single school in the world, I hate it.” 
And that no little boy or girl, when they are thank- 
ing our Fathey,in Heaven for their own privileges, 
will forget to pray for the little untaught Hindvos. 

Ruts. 
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BATTLE WITH A SNAKE. 
Extract of a letter: from Kirkee, near Poonah, July 
8th, 1836. 

The writer having been out shooting, lay down 
to rest under a tree, when suddenly he was arous- 
ed by the furious baying of his dogs. On turning 
round, I beheld a snake of the cobra di capella 
species, directing its course to a point that would 
proximate very close upon my position; in an in- 
stant I was on my feet. ‘The moment the reptile 
became aware of my presence, in nautical phra- 
seology, it boldly brought to, with expanded hood, 
eyes sparkling, and neck beautifully arched, the 
head raised nearly two feet from the ground, and 
oscillating from side to side in a manner plainly 
indicative of a resentful foe. I seized the nearest 
weapon, a short bamboo, left by one of the bear- 
ers, and hurled it at my opponent’s head; I was 
fortunate enough to hit it beneath the eye. The 
reptile immediately fell, and lay apparently life- 
less, Without a moment’s reflection, I seized it 
a little below the head, hauled it beneath the shel- 
ter of the tree, and very coolly sat down to exam- 
ine the mouth for the poisonous fangs, of which 
naturalists speak so much.—While in the act of 
forcing the mouth open with a stalk, I felt the head 
sliding through my hand, and to my utter astonish- 
ment, became aware that I now had to contend 
against the most deadly of reptiles, in its full 
strength and vigor. Indeed I was in a moment 
convinced of it, for as I tightened my hold of the 
throat, its body became wreathed round my neck 
and arm. If the reader is aware of the universa? 
dread in which the cobra di eapella is held through- 
out India, and the almost instant death which in- 
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variably follows its bite, he will in some degree 
be able to imagine what my feelings were at the 
moment; a faint disgusting sickness pervaded my 
whole frame, as I felt the clammy fold of the rep- 
tile tightening round my neck, I still held the 
throat, but to hold much longer would be impossi- 
ble. Immediately beneath my grasp there was an 
inward working and creeping of the skin, which 
seemed to be assisted by the very firmness with 
which I held it—my hand was gloved. Finding, 
in defiance of my efforts, that my hand was each 
instant forced closer to my face, an idea struck 
me that, were it in my power to transfix the mouth 
with some sharp instrument, it would prevent the 
reptile from using his fangs, should it escape my 
hold. My gun lay at my feet; the ramrod ap- 
peared the very thing required, which, with some 
difficulty, I succeeded in drawing out, having only 
ene hand disengaged. My right arm was now 
trembling from over exertion, and my hold becom- 
ing less firm, when I happily succeeded in passing 
the rod through the lower jaw. up toits centre. It 
was not without considerable hesitation that I let 
go my old of the throat, and seized the rod in both 
hands, at the same time by bringing them over my 
head with a sudden jerk, I disengaged the fold 
from my neck, which had latterly become almost 
tight enough to produce strangulation. There 
was then little difficulty in freeing my right arm, 
and ultimately to throw the reptile from me to the 
earth, where it continued to twist and writhe itself 
into a thousand contortions of rage and agony. 
To run to a neighboring stream to lave my neck, 
hands and face in its cooling waters, was my first 
act afier despatching my formidable enemy. This 
concludes a true, though plainly told tale. Asa 
moral, it may prove that when a man is possessed 
of determination, coolness, and energy, combined 
with reason, he will generally come off triumphant, 
though he may have to circumvent the subtlety of 
the snake, or combat the ferocity of the tiger. 
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VARIETY. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO SAID SHE LOVED GOD. 
On one occasion I called upon a family where there 
were several children. Both of the parents were ab- 
sent. ‘To amuse myself until their return, | put my 
arm around the youngest, a little girl about five years 
of age, and’ familiarly asked her, “‘ Whom do you 
love?” She replied, God.” I was str ick with the 
answer. I expected she would say ‘‘ My father,” or 
“mother.” I asked her again, “‘ Whom else do you 
love?” She answered, ‘ Jesus.” I was still more 
surprised. I asked her e. third time, Whom else do 
you love? And she then replied, ‘‘ My mother, and 


cabin-boy. They drank it quick, took care to put all | 


° . . . | 
things in the place again, and tried to appear as usual. | 


I conversed with that young man; and he said his | 
mother was a Christian, and persuaded him to attend | 
church wheh the boat lay upon our wharf on the | 
Sabbath; and that before he was employed on the, 
boat, he was accustomed to attend Sabbath School | 
every Lord’s day. 

Now, brother C. let this young man keep right on, | 

let his mother, whom be loves and reveres, consent 
that he should spend his Sabbaths doing his daily ser- 
vices on board the boat, instead of finding him busi- 
ness where he can attend the Sabbath Sekool, and 
hear the preacher’s voice on God’s holy day. Let 
him continue to steal and drink his drams, and the 
end thereof is death. 
Let the other continue so fond of the Bible, as not 
only to read it alone and on the Sabbath, but to take 
it with him and catch a thought occasionally at his 
leisure moments in the shop, and we shall see some 
of the means by which young men save or destroy 
themselves.— Cincinnati Journal. 


Honesty the best Policy. 

A nobleman travelling in Scotland about six years 
ago, was asked for alms in the high street of Edin- 
burgh by a little ragged boy. He said ke had no 
change; upon which the boy offered to procure it. 
His lordship in order to get rid of his importunity, 
gave him a piece of silver, which the boy conceiving 
was to be changed, ran off for the purpose. On his 
return, not finding his benefactor, whom he expected 
to wait, he watched for several days in the place 
where he had received the money. At length the 
nobleman happened again to pass that way, the hoy 
accosted him, and pat the change he had procured 
into bis hand, counting it with great exactness. His 
lordship was so pleased with the boy’s honesty, that 
he placed him at school, with the assurance of pro- 
viding for him.— Guide and Casket. oe 
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FAST DAY. 

As I crossed the Common on Fast Day,I saw 
nothing there thatseemed to me at all in keeping with 
the day. Nothing like Fasting, Humiliation and 
Prayer, as 1 understand these terms. True, I sav) 
no feasting, still nothing indicated fasting. True, | 
saw multitudes of children, and many of them en 
their knees with bands and heads low in dust and 
dirt, but it was only like so many swine. Inferior to 
them however, it was to gratify a gambling, a worse 
than swinish, spirit. This was degradation, but not 
humiliation. ‘True, I heard prayer, but alas! it was 
the Swearer’s prayer. rs 

I crossed over Tremont street into Mason street, 
and entered the school house. Ascending the stairs 








father, and sisters; and then she went through with 
the names of the other members of the family, saying 
she loved them all—then ber pastor, and last her 
schoolmates. 

What impressed my mind so forcibly was,—the in- 
fluence of parental instruction. If that little girl had 
not been frequently taught that it was her duty to 
love God and Jesus, it is not prébable that she would 
so readily have answered the question in the manner 
she did. Although she may have been mistaken in 
supposing that she loves God, yet who can tell but 
what as she grows up in life, and even after the tongue 
that taught shall have mouldered to dust, through the 
influence of these early instructions she shall in reali- 
ty love Him who bath said, “I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find me.” 

[S. S. Treasury. 


Young men save or destroy themselves, 

I stepped into a store yesterday, and several men 
stood around the stove with a merchant, conversing 
ona variety of subjects. No one seemed to have 
come in to trade; and I saw the clerk at his desk read- 
ing his Bible. It was mid-day, in the centre of busi- 
ness, but the clerk had a leisure moment, and he was 
not wasting his time, he was not reading a novel; ne, 
he was reading his Bible. 


I saw another young man, near the same age, steal 


adram. A young man of fifteen, not only drink, but 
steal and drink ardent spirits! Yes, as we were 


coming down the river, the hour of dinner had _pass- 


ed, the captain and some of the crew were asleep, the 
passengers were mostly on deck, and the bar-keep- 
er, leaving his door unlocked, was away with the 
rest. Just at this moment, the young man stepped 
into the bar, mixed a good portion for himself and 





I heard the voice of singing: 

Lord! look on all assembled here, 
Who in thy presence stand 

To offer up united prayer 
For this, our sinful land. 

O may we all, with one consent, 
Fall low before thy throne; 

With tears the nation’s sins lament, 
Our neighbor’s and our own. 

Help us, henceforth, thy will to do, 
Thy word to understand; 

Thy day to keep, all sin to shun, 
And yield to thy command. 


On entering the room a printed order of exegcises 
embellished with the following cut was banded to me. 





A selection of excellent and appropriate sentences 
taken from that opened boek on the table, as I sup- 
pose was read. (It is not a blank book.) These 
were read in part—by the scholars and teachers yni- 
tedly, and done in a manner so distinct and perfectly 
simultaneous, as to make quite an impressive effee:, 
A hymn was then sung, the closing verse of which was 

We'll humbly walk, we'll Fasr, wo’ll Pray, ' 

To God we'll live from day to day; 

And when earth fades and we shall die, 

Receive us to thyself on high. 

Appropriate and forcible remarks were made by 
the Superintendent, accompanied by several striking 
anecdotes. The substance of one was as follows: 
A young lady on her death bed sent for her Infide} 
father. He came, and she addressed him—My dear 
father Iam dying. You have often tried tomake me 
believe as you tio, and to reject what my dear mother 
has taught me. What say you now, father? Yoy 
see I am leaving the world; shall I go, believing what 
you have said, or shall I still believe what mother has 
toll me? It was a trying scene. ‘The father hesi- 
tated; but finally said with a faltering voice, Believe, 
my child, what vour motueEr has told you; it may be, 
that I have been mistaken! 

An apparently young gentleman made some addi- 
tional remarks. He said he was more than thirty 
years of age before he was in any Sabbath Scheol; 
he hardly knew what it meant and cared less. A 
friend invited him to join an adult Bible class. He 
thought of the invitation at first with conteinpt, but 
finally concluded to go. Not long after he became 
anxious about his spiritual concerns; /and through 
the grace of God he was now addressing the scholars 
of a Sabbath School !—what to him, a few ycars ago, 
would have appeared the most improbable thing in 
the world! He urged the value of Bible classes, and 
spoke as one who knew and felt their yalue himself. 
The roam was well filled, and the attention given 
to the exercises excellent. I noticed wnly twa excep- 
tiens: two of the larger boys spent a portion of the 
time in conference; and judging from their coua- 
tenances, op some subject less serious in character 
than that which was the object of the meeting. 

At the close, a pamphlet on the subject of Fasting, 
written as I was informed, by the Superintendent, 
was distributed. ; 

I suppose that one reason why so few superinten- 
dents collect their schools on Fast and 'Thanksgiving 
days, is, because they never have done it. It isa 
happy circumstance, that there is at least one Super- 
intendent who overcame this obstacle many years 
ago, and whose habit has since been to make use of 
these efficient collaterals. 





The Grammar-school-master says he has often noticed 
what a difference there is in the school, between those who 
go to Sabbath School and those who do no/. All my best 
scholars, said he, go to Sabbath School.—S. S. Visiter. 
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TO E—.,, IN AFFLICTION, 


There was a form where beauty loved to dwell— 
A cheek whose damask hue was tinged in heaven, 
An eye that rivall’d e’en the wild gazelle, 
And dimm’d the brightest star that beams at even. 
And round that form there lingered onee a «harm, 
*T was purer far than ether’s zephy’d gale— 
And O that spotless spirit seem’d so calin, 
*T was like the dew-drop—born but to exhale. 
That form by sadness press’d, is with’ring 1ow— 
That damask hue is fading fast away; 
The cypress garland wreaths that angel row, 
And dimm'd and sunken is that spirit’s ray. 
But listen mourner—there’s a rest above 
Where those who weep on earth may dry their tears, 
And there’s a Heaven of pure and sinles love, 
Where all by tempests driv’n may still their fears. 
What, though thy lot has often heen to v eep, 
O list—a smiling Saviour tells thee—e: me; 
Theve suffring dies—and mis’ry’s agrow sleep, 











“Thas saith the Lorn, Turn ye unto me with all your heart, and 
with rastine.”’—Joel ij. 12. 


And sorrewing spirits find a peaceful | ome. 
ing Ror. 
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